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with long sticks after the unburned pieces of wood are taken
away. Water is poured over the embers, and the remaining bits
of bone with some ashes are piled into a little mound which is
covered with palm-leaves. Green branches of dadap are tied to
each of the four posts of the cremation pavilion, and surrounded
by a rope of white yarn, thus closing it " to forget the dead/'
The remaining ashes are then blessed and placed in an urn, a
coconut inscribed with the magic ong and wrapped in white
cloth. It is customary that this be done just as the sun has begun
to set. A new procession is formed for the march to the sea,
where the ashes will be disposed of. On arrival at the seashore,
or at the river if the sea is too far away, the priest wades into the
water to ask of the sea or the river spirit to carry the ashes safely
out. The ashes are then carefully strewn over the waters and the
whole congregation bathes, to cleanse themselves before return-
ing home in the darkness.

THE   SACRIFICE   OF   WIDOWS

Cremation rites have remained practically unchanged for the
last three hundred years, except perhaps for the suppression of
the notorious Indian custom of suttee, the sacrifice of widows
of deceased notables, burned alive on their husband's pyre. This
custom seems to have enjoyed great popularity at one time
among the Balinese aristocracy, although today it has become
merely a legend. A hundred years ago the pioneer historian of
the Malay Archipelago, John Crawfurd, gave us the first English
account of a widow-burning that took place in 1633, when the
Dutch sent a mission to Bali to gain the prince of Gelgel, then
sole sovereign, as their ally against the Sultan of Mataram, who
was driving attacks on Batavia. The Dutch found the Balinese
king making preparations for the cremation of his wife and his
two eldest sons. The manuscript account of the mission was
translated by a Monsieur Prevost and published in an early
Histoire des Voyages. Among the passages of the Dutch narra-
tive quoted by Crawfurd are the following:.